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Views of the Month 
Jim Crow Costs Soldiers $1,573 


COLUMBIA, S. C.—A busload of Negro soldiers, driven to the 

police station after one of them sat by a white girl on a crowded 
bus, was fined $1,573 on disorderly conduct charges recently. Sec- 
ond Lieutenant Austell Sherard was fined $200 for disorderly con- 
duct and interfering with the police. Forty-five soldiers were fined 
$25.50 each, one was fined $125.50 and another $100, all for dis- 
orderly conduct. Charges against two were dismissed. 

Fort Jackson authorities, commenting on the incident, said, 
“When military personnel go off the post they become subject to 
local laws. . . . The Army expects its personnel, whether on the 
post or off, to be law-abiding at all times.” 


Famous Chemist Forms Own Company 
HICAGO, ILL.—Dr. Peréy Julian, internationally famous Negro 
chemist, has resigned as director of research at the Glidden 
Company to form his own research laboratories. He will also be- 
come president and director of the Suburban Chemical Company 
in Franklin Park which is building a modern research laboratory 
providing research for private industry. 

Dr. Julian discovered cortisone which has been used with. suc- 
cess in the treatment of rheumatoid arthritis. He also discovered 
a method for artificially producing three hormones from soy beans. 
Foam fire extinguisher which saved many United States naval ves- 
sels in World War II is also his discovery. He graduated from 
Harvard and the University of Vienna. 


Medical Institutions Fighting Bias 
HICAGO, ILL.—Dr. Philip C. Williams has recently been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of Loyola University School of Medicine 
and also to the staff of Lewis Memorial Hospital which is now no 


F.. ~ longer limited to maternity cases. 
° ‘Tos ANGELES, CALIF.—Mercy Hospital now has several colored 


doctors as members of its staff. 
ILMINGTON, DELAWARE—The state mental institution has 
employed a woman psychiatrist and accorded her the first full 
physician’s staff position in a Delaware hospital to be given to a 
Negro. 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY—Dr. Maurice F. Rabb recently be- 
came the first colored member of the Jefferson County Medical 
Society. The organization recently changed its constitution to al- 
low colored physicians to become eligible for membership. 


Navajos Given Damages for Animals Killed | 
ALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Thirty-three Navajo tribesmen were 
awarded $100,000 damages by Federal Judge Willis W. Ritter 
for 150 horses and burros killed by agents of the Bureau of Land 
Management. The judge also issued an injunction against the 
Bureau ‘to stop any more depredations of this sort.” 

The animals had been shot without the notification mandatory 
under Federal and state rangeland regulations for “abandoned 
‘ animals.” “A written notice to the owner and not a notice on some 
sagebrush or dead tree,” the judge added. None of the tribesmen 
concerned could read or write English. 

The case was a highlight of a twenty-year legal battle by 
tribesmen against Federal agencies and white ranchers over grazing 
lands to which the Indians claim “aboriginal rights.” 

According to Judge Ritter, range aides of the Bureau of Land 


Management gave contradictory testimony. The judge indicated’ 


belief that bureau employees stationed at Monticello, Utah, acted 
in concert with and in the interest of white ranchers. 

Considerable time: may elapse before the Navajos get their 
$100,000. Press and pulpit appeals for aid for the tribe, which 
was camped in a suburban pasture, brought donations of nearly a 
ton of food and clothing and considerable cash before the tribe 
started their 400-mile trip to Montezuma Creek on trucks. 


Some D. C. Agencies Ordered 


To Stop Racial Discrimination 

ASHINGTON, D. C.—Commissioner Samuel Spencer recently 

made public an order by the District Commissioners to heads 
‘ ‘f 23 District Government agencies to take steps to end racial dis- 
crimination in city employment, institutions, and facilities. He has 
also notified President Eisenhower of the action as a step toward 
carrying out the President’s wishes for integration in Washington. 

This order does not apply to the District Recreation Board or 
to the Board of Education qver which the Commissioners lack 
jurisdiction. 

Several exceptions were allowed “for the time being.” The Fire 
Department, the District Training School and the Home for Aged 
and Infirm, the District Jail and penal institutions at Lorton and 
Occoquan were told to comply ‘in the shortest possible time..’ 

Eugene Davidson of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People said, “For the first time in history the 
District Commissioners have taken a basic step in the right direc- 
tion.” But he criticized ‘tan omission of any promised action by the 
Commissioners upon evidence of the validity of a complaint of 
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Chicago Pastor Shows Right Answer 


Can Mixed Parish Be Peaceful? 


Good Neighbors 


By Bob Senser 


Reprinted from WORK, 
Published by. the Catholic 
Labor Alliance, Chicago 10, Ill. 


CHICAGO—Can Negroes and 
whites live in peace together 
in the same parish? 

Yes, they can, says the Very 
Rev. Msgr. William H. Byron, 
pastor of St. Joachim Church 
on the far south side here. 

His view isn’t just a theoret- 
ical one. It is drawn from ex- 
perience in his own interracial 
parish. 

About 150 of St. Joachim’s 
1,800 families are Negro. 

When Monsignor Byron ad- 
mitted the first Negro student 
to St. Joachim Grade School 
six years ago, curbstone proph- 
ets said, “It won’t work.” This 
fall the school will have abut 
30 Negroes among its 400 stu- 
dents. 

“The rear of our rectory faces 
the school playground,’ Mon- 
signor Byron says, “and it’s 
easy to’see that the youngsters 
have no race prejudice—they 
get along fine.” 

WHITE STUDENT once 
came to him with word that 
her parents didn’t want her 
paired up with a Negro girl on 
First Communion day. A white 
sboy brought him the same pro- 
test from his parents. (The 
youngsters are paired up ac- 
cording to size and sex, not skin 
color.) 

Monsignor Byron told both 
that to make their First Com- 
munion, they had to keep the 
places that the Sisters had as- 
signed. And they did. 

LAST CHRISTMAS, after read- 
ing the Gospel saying there 
was “no room in the inn” for 
the Holy Family, Monsignor 
Byron gave a sermon with a 
modern true parable. 2 

A Negro lad of about 20, 
after his day’s work in the 
Chicago stockyards, decided to 
walk home. On the way, a 
group of young hoodlums 


10 Cents 


Sharon and David play happily together outside Friendship 


House in Portland, Oregon. 


(white) started chasing him. 
Trapped, he ran up on the 
porch of a house, knocked fran- 
tically, and pleaded for shelter 
from the man who answered. 
The white man slammed the 
door, and when he opened it 
later, he found the Negro dead 
in his front yard. 

“Today, 1900 years later, we 
are horrified that the Holy Fam- 
ily could not get shelter,’’ Mon- 
signor Byron said. “But how 
many of us would have given 
shelter to this Negro son of 
God?” 

When he discusses the race 


problem, some people tell him: 
“Well, you’re entitled to your 
opinion and I to mine.’”’ He has 
a sharp reaction to this state- 
ment. 

“Can you imagine such con- 
fusion over what is opinion and 
what is fact?” he asks. “Two 
plus two is four—that’s a fact. 
Anybody who claims to have a 
different opinion about that 
would have a tough time hold- 
ing a job.” 

OO MANY people prefer to 

believe rumors rather than 
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Hospitality At A Card Party 
A’ A PARISH card party not long ago, Monsignor William 
H. Byron noticed a Negro woman sitting all by herself 


at a table. 


He went to the rectory and asked his house- 


keeper to go over and sit down with the lone woman. She 
did. A few minutes later she was back at the rectory with 


the report: ‘Mission accomplished.” 


Shortly after she had 


joined the Negro parishioner, eight or nine women crowded 


around the table, all vying for a chance to play there. 


ae 


was just a matter of breaking the ice,” says Monsignor Byron. 


Supreme Court to Decide School Segregation 
Can "Doc" Go to Any Public School? 


GPOTTSwooD BOLLING, JR., 

now 14 years old, may have 
his name go down in history in 
connection with one of the most 
crucial cases in the fight of Ne- 
gro Americans to exercise their 
rights as first-class citizens. In 
September 1950: his mother tried 
to enroll him in Sousa Junior 
High School in Washington, D. 
C.. It was nearer his home and 
not as overcrowded as the “col- 
ored” school. But he was re- 
fused at Sousa which is a ‘‘white” 
school in the capital of our coun- 
try. “So I went to Shaw Junior 
High School. That was farther 
away from home and_ over- 
crowded,” said Spottswood. Any- 
one who has crossed the spider- 
web of WaShington’s broad 
streets and avenues can sym- 
pathize with Spottswood, who is 
called ‘“Doc’’ by his friends be- 


cause he carries the medical kit 
for Shaw’s football team. He’s 
a shy youngster who would rath- 
er watch Notre. Dame on TV 
than talk to reporters. 

’ His case, Bolling. versus 
Sharpe, is one éf five which may 
lead to the most important de- 
cision of the Supreme Court on 
race since the Dred Scott deci- 
sion when Dred Scott was de- 
clared a chattel. Arguments 
have ended as to whether racial 
segregation in public schools is 
unconstitutional. 

The cases.came from South 
Carolina, Virginia, Delaware, 
Kansas and the District of Co- 
lumbia. The four state cases 
were brought under the Four- 
teenth Amendment, which for- 
bids any state to make or en- 
force laws that infringe on the 
rights or privileges of any citi- 


—Reprinted from “WORK” 


zen of the United States. 


POTTSWOOD'’S CASE in the 
District of Columbia involves 
the provision of the Fifth 
Amendment that protects citi- 
zens from deprivation of life, lib- 
erty or property without due 
process of law. 
The Plessy vs. Ferguson case 
of 1897 has been cited~as sup- 
port for segregation. The. Su- 
preme Court decided in this case 
that “‘separate but equal’ pro- 
visions for the races were ac- 
ceptable on railroads. This case 
has been used as a precedent for 
schools also. Counsel for Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina de- 
clared that schools were now 
equal in their states. In the na- 
tion as a whole, however, it has 
been estimated that it would 
take at least a billion dollars to 
make Negro schools equal to 
white schools. 
Thurgood Marshall, 
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Public Housing Helps More Families 
ORE RESPONSIVE TO THE NEEDS of families than pri- 
vate builders, the Chicago Housing Authority since the end of 
World War II has built or is building 80% of its housing with two 
or more bedrooms. Even before that date, from 1938 to 1946, 75% 
of Chicago public housing was of this size. 

Private builders do not begin to compare favorably with this. 
From 1948 to 1951 they built only 29% of their rental apartment 
housing with two or more bedrooms and the remainder with one 

* bedroom or none at all, From March 1952 to March 1953 FHA- 
insured private rental projects built under the Veterans’ Emergency 
Housing Act showed Illinois built only 39% with two or more bed- 


rooms. 

Some LARGE families are being provided for by public housing 
in Chicago with 329 homes of a size to accommodate four or more 
children. This represents 27% of the 1227 apartments scheduled 
to open by March 1954. These apartments will be rented by fam- 
ilies’ whose present dwellings are being torn down in slum clear- 


ance. 
need homes. 


It does not begin to take care of-all the large families who 


Private builders have begun to consider the need for larger 


apartments. 


But their rentals range as high as $60 per month 


per room, putting them in the luxury class. 
HE ACUTENESS OF THE HOUSING SITUATION in Illinois 
is shown by a government survey of Veterans’ Emergency 


Housing rental projects released recently. 
Illinois are the highest in the country, $107. 


Rentals for these in 
No other state 


reaches $100. Rent for 85% of the units was $90 or more per 

month. Even at these high prices, only one-fifth of one per cent 

were vacant, compared with a national vacancy average of 3%. 
Sixty per cent of these high-rent units were one-bedroom or so- 


called efficiency units with two rooms or less. 


In the country as 


a whole almost 50% were this size. Since this is a veterans’ emer- 
gency program it must be indeed a dire emergency when young 
family men with government-insured loans can find no more space 


than this for their families. 


Justice Coming for D. C. Children? 


Two NATIVE WASHINGTO- 
NIANS, one a staffworker 
and the other a volunteer at St. 


Peter Claver Center, were sit- 
ting on a bus together as they 
passed an old schoolhouse. The 
staffworker said, ‘Was I glad 
when they moved us out of that 
old school! It was horrid.” Said 
the volunteer, “I was one of the 
first that moved in when the 
school ‘went colored.’ I was glad 
to get in because it was such 
an improvement over our old 
school.” 

Such injustices to colored chil- 
dren will be things of the past 
if the Supreme Court rules 
against segregation of school 
children of the District of Co- 
lumbia because of race or color. 
The case brought on behalf of 
Spottswood T. Bolling:and other 
children against C. Melvin 
Sharpe and other district school 
officials because the Bolling 
youngster and others were de- 
nied admission to Sousa Junior 
High School because of race. 
The Consolidated Parents’ Group 
in Washington is sponsoring the 
case with lawyers who are serv- 
ing without fees. Dr. James M. 
Nabrit, Jr. filed the brief which 
George E. C. Hayes and others 
helped prepare. 

The lawyers claim that in be- 
ing barred from Sousa their cli- 
ents were deprived of liberty 
without a trial or hearing, con- 
trary to the “due process” 
clause of the Fifth Amendment. 
They also contend that there is 
no law in the District of Colum- 
bia which would be violated by 


admission of the colored children 
to a “white” school. Attorney 
General Brownell also uses the 
Fifth Amendment to bolste: his 
case against segregation in 
schools in the District of Co- 
lumbia. — 

CHOOL SEGREGATION, 

THE PARENTS’ BRIEF 
further declares, violates the 
policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment, citing decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, acts of Congress, 
laws of the legislative assembly 
of the District of Columbia, and 
actions of the Executive branch 
of the U. S. government under 
Presidents Truman and Eisen- 
hower, such as fair employment 
orders and abolition of segrega- 
tion in the armed forces and 
federal housing projects. 

The brief also points out that 
desegregation has proceeded so 
rapidly in the District of, Co- 
lumbia in the last decade that 
there is practically no area save 
in the public schools where seg- 
regation is still practiced. (Play- 
grounds, jails, homes for the 
aged and infirm, and the fire de- 
partment are still segregated.) 
Public housing projects, Cath- 
olic schools, professional soci- 
eties, private kindergartens and 
nurseries, theaters and restaur- 
ants are now open to all. 

LL CITIZENS OF THE 

UNITED STATES should 
be grateful to the parents and 
lawyers and Attorney General 
Brownell who are helping to 
make the beautiful capital of 
our country a living example of 
American brotherhood under 
our fine Constitution. 


Our Blessed 
Lady ; Year-f 954 


AY MARY obtain for all men 
a true love of the Church, 

Her sinless soul was filled 

with the divine Spirit of Jesus 
Christ 

more than all éther’ created 
souls. 


‘It was she who 


“In the name of the whole hu- 
man race 

agreed to a spiritual marriage 

between the Son of God and hu- 
man nature.” 


It was she who brought forth 

the source of all supernatural 
life 

by giving birth ‘to Christ, 

the new-born King and Priest 
and Prophet, 

to His first adorers, Jews and 
Gentiles. 


It was her prayers that obtained 
the miracle of Cana, 


It was she, spotless as she was, 

ever closest to her Son, 

who offered Christ on Calvary 

for the world’s sake, 

and put her mother’s rights and 
love 

into that offering. 


THus MARY, the mother of 
our Head, 

became by a new title the spir- 
itual mother 

of all Christ’s members. 


It was she who won, by her 
prayers, 

the grace of the outpouring 

of the Holy Spirit on Pentecost. 


It was she who, more than all 
others, 

filled up what was lacking 

in the sufferings of Christ 

for His Body, the Church, 

and she did this because of the 
way she bore ’ 

the tremendous burden of her 
sorrows, 


And it was she who continued 
to give 

to the Mystical Body of Christ 

the same motherly love, the 
Same motherly care, 

as she had given to Christ 

in His Childhood. 


M“Y MARY, Mother of 
all the members of the Body, 
to whose Immaculate Heart 
Pope Pius XII * 
has recently consecreated all 
men; 
who, glorious in soul and body, 
reigns in heaven, 
plead with Christ 
that from Him may flow 
a steady stream of graces to 
all His members. 


And may Mary ; 

keep watch over the Church 
now, as in the past, 

and may she obtain from God 
peace for the Church, 

peace for the world. 


(Conclusion of the encyclical 
of Pope Pius XII on “The Mys- 
tical Body of Christ”) 
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Modern Art Poster for Real Christmas 


By Rev. John Domin 
I OREGON THIS YEAR, the 

“Put Christ Back into Christ- 
mas” campaign was put on a 
state-wide basis as an inter- 
faith, community project. The 
radio stations, TV, newspapers, 
department stores, Chamber of 
Commerce and public schools 
are cooperating, as well as the 
Oregon and Portland Councils 
of Church Men and Church 
Women. 

From the very first we decid- 
ed that the art work, the scripts 
for radio and TV would have to 
be of the highest caliber pos- 
sible, on a par with all the other 
good advertising layouts and 
programs that people are accus- 
tomed to today. In this way we 


felt that people would better 
understand that Christ can be 
brought into people’s -lives in 
1953 through the media of 1953. 

The problem of choosing a 
suitable poster was the first to 
arise in the field of art. We de- 
cided to give the challenge to 
the outstanding layout and ad- 
vertising artist in the state of 
Oregon, Douglas Lynch of the 
Artwork Associates; and a 
teacher at the Portland Art Mu- 
seum. His problem was to make 
a poster with impact which 
would be of contemporary de- 
sign which would vie with the 


For $1 you can send a packagesof our surplus food to 
Western Europe or South America. You pay the postage and 
the government through your taxes furnishes the food. 


On this offer the recipient cannot be selected by you as 


this would add to the cost. 


In Honor of the Holy Family Send $1.00 to 
CARE—175 Tremont St.—Boston, Mass. 





colorful advertising’ of Christ- 
mas and yet handle the theme 
in a reverent manner. Any kind 
of “dignified schmalz,” such as 
an enlarged oleo holy card or 
magazine cover would be out of 
character, of course. If Christ 
is to be presented to the people 
of 1953, the medium of presen- 
tation would also have to be of 
the same vintage. 


WE FEEL MR. LYNCH’S 

“POSTER is successful, He 
has portrayed a strong St. Jo- 
seph against a background of 
blue, and a serene and peaceful 
Mary against red,, while the 
Christ Child is in bright yellow 
and orange, somewhat in Byz- 
antine style. He is portrayed as 
the God-Man, not as an ordinary 
child. Babies are cute with their 
lashes, dimples and curls, but 
these are not the important 
facts about this particular In- 
fant. Here the Child is repre- 
sented as the Savior, with a look 
of maturity, a Child who is also 
God, and yet it possesses the 
peculiar winsomeness of any 
child. 


The first runoff of the poster 


. willbe 5,000, and more if neces- 


sary. 
The arts and crafts depart- 
ments of all the public hig. © 
schools are cooperating. The 
promotion committee has pre 
sented the plan to all of the 
major stores in town. And they 
have either consented to have 
their own decorators devote one 
window to a Nativity scene, or 
else they will have a high school 
window depicting the birth of 
Christ in any medium they wish. 
A special committee is now 
working on the time given us 
on radio and TV. A TV panel 
is planned to’ explain the post- 
er. Leaflets on the poster will 
be sponsored by our organiza- 
tion and it will be held at the 
Masonic Temple in Portland. 
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Blessed Martin Hospital and "Fr. Warren's Club" Show Unity 
Priest Unites Alabama Students and Doctors 


by Gloria Sylvester 
a A YOUNG girl, with pretty 
blonde curls, walked up to 
the door of a _ram-shackle 


«wooden excuse for a _ home, 


opened the door and entered. A 
few moments later, a middle- 
aged woman with not so pretty 
black curls, left by the same 


* door, carrying a missal!” 


This incident occurred in 
Mobile, Alabama. The young 
girl whom you. watched enter 
the poor home of a Negro 
family, was one of many whom 
Father Vincent D. Warren, 
S. S. J., has taught that all men 
are created equal. 

For about the last 20 years, 
Fr. Warren has worked quietly, 
but firmly and unceasingly, with 
his Negro parishioners in Mobile 
and also with whites, to gain for 
the Negro full rights as a citi- 
zen. He probably has not tried 
to change any old laws or make 
any new ones. He has gone 
directly to the heart of the mat- 
ter, to man himself, and. to 
youth, in whom he feels the 
future of the South’rests. He 
has sought to change the minds 
and hearts of men. 

N 1948 Father Warren suc- 

ceeded in getting a group of 
young white high school girls 
to go to the mission schools on 
the outskirts of Mobile and 
teach their little Negro equals, 
in the eyes of Christ, catech- 
ism. The girls gave freely of 
their precious time after school. 
Not much later the girls were 
going into the homes of some 
of these same Negro children to 
baby-sit, in order that tired 
mothers could go to Mass with 
peace of mind that their little 
ones were well cared for. Simul- 
taneously with this movement, 
an interracial organization was 
begun which included many of 
the students, boys and girls, 
from the white Catholic high 
schools in the city, and the only 
Negro high school. 
met. at the Negro high school, 
Most Pure Heart of Mary, or at 
Spring Hill College, to thrash 
out their problems, meet each 
other on an equal basis, and 
confirm their belief (or establish 
it) that man made in the image 
and likeness of God is not differ- 


The kids 


ent because his skin has more 
or less pigmentation. 

Much came of Father War- 
ren’s efforts. The students from 
the Negro high school were in- 
vited to attend football games, 
plays and other activities that 
the white schools figured in. 
Soon this practice was adopted 
by the white public schools, 
Springhill College in Mobile jis 
admitting Negroes for the first 
time in its long life as the oldest 
Jesuit College in the United 
States. Who knows but that 
this move by Springhill’s presi- 
dent was not prompted by the 
students who made up the in- 
terracial discussion club in 
1948 ? 

A‘ HIS beautiful parish in 

Daphne, Alabama, Fr, War- 
ren has mixed groups of high 
school students of both races 
for social outings. A _ heart- 
breaking: statement came from 
one senior girl after enjoying a 
picnic with one of these mixed 
groups. She commented, “Why, 
the white girls are no different 
than we are!” The fact that she 
was forced to reach the age of 
18 believing that she was differ- 
ent, because she was brown, 
shows that racial progress in 
the South still leaves much to 
be desired. 


Like the Church, Father War- 


ren seems ever young when 
fighting for justice. Until four 
years ago there was no hospital 
in Mobile where Negro Physi- 
cians were permitted to practice. 
This “Vincent De Paul” of: the 
south, sought the aid of a young 
German physician and together 
they opened a small maternity 
hospital in what was previously 
a six-room house, They called 
the “hospital” after Blessed 
Martin De Porres. .. . Two white 
nuns, registered nurses, two 
other white nurses and a Negro 
practical nurse, made up the 
staff. Father Warren served as 
chaplain, Conditions were some- 
what crowded but treatment was 
good and the food and care the 
babies and mothers received was 
not equalled anywhere in the 
city. Negro doctors were invited 
to bring their maternity cases 
to the new “hospital.” At last 
there was a place for Negro 


mothers to go, where they were 
really wanted, not pushed into 
segregated wards, but best of 
all a place where they could 
have their own doctors! 

HROUGH ‘Father Warren’s 

untiring efforts, Blessed 
Martin De Porres Hospital has 
become a beautiful, modern 
structure, where both Negro 
and white doctors compose the 
consulting staff. Patients are of 
both races also. Money for the 
hospital was raised by the 
Catholics of Mobile, both white 
and Negro, and many generous 
Protestants. Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen, then Monsignor, and 
Claire Booth Luce came to 
Mobile in 1949 to appear at the 
ground-breaking ceremonies for 
Blessed Martin De Porres Hos- 
pital, the result of money and 
prayers and a tremendous love 
of God! 


The little priest with the 
round cherubic face, gentle 
smile and highly persuasive 


voice, seems ever busy on some 
new project. His hands are 
never idle and he is respected 
and known throughout the city 
by people of all religions. 

HE interracial club in the 

heart of a southern city, a 
summer school where pupils are 
Negro and the lay teacher is 
white, a hospital where white 
and brown doctors stand side by 
side in consultation—these are 
the results of the courageous 
effort and an even more cour- 
ageous heart of one man; the 
burning desire of a priest to 
fulfill his vocation to the highest 
degree in spite of the age-old 
injustice of the South. And 
these young white girls and boys 
who can stand up to disapprov- 
ing, intolerant parents and defy 
them to command their children 
to commit a sin against justice 
and charity, are the strongest 
soldiers in the South’s army of 
progress. 
' What Father Warren has as- 
complished proves that “where 
love is, God is.’’ And it is little 
armies of little soldiers, like this 
one, that will ultimately teach 
Americans, if they are to be an 
example for the world, that 
Social Justice is a must and 
Social Charity is a double must! 


Man Who Circulated Petition Against Filipino Family Rebuked 
Kentuckians Picket Home of Biased Neighbor 


OUISVILLE, KENTUCKY— 
Neighbors on Fetter Street 
and residents of Louisville re- 
cently welcomed Mrs. Nina 
Hardman; her three children; 
her mother, Mrs. Gregorio Reyes, 
and her uncle, Porfirio S. David, 
to their new home at 872 Fetter 
Street. They also admonished 
Clifford T. Coomes for circulat- 
ing a petition trying to keep the 
family of Spanish-Filipinos out. 
Many who signed the petition 
said later that they regretted 
they did so. Some signed as a 
friendly act to Coomes who was 
alderman of the ward at the 
time. Others believed the new- 
comers were Negroes. One of 
the signers later called on Mrs. 
Hardman to welcome her and 
described her as “very nice,” 
~At the parish church, St. Eliz- 
abeth’s, the priest read a special 
message welcoming the family 
to the parish, Fellow parishion- 
ers offered to drive Mrs, Hard- 
man home after Mass. 

People have sent food, flow- 
ers, magazines and even ice 
cream for the children. A rest- 
aurant owner invited her to try, 
free, his special chicken, 


pAuL LYNCH, salesman of 

the Hausbrough Realty Com- 
pany which sold the house, 
wrote on behalf of Jefferson 
Post 15 of the American Legion 
asking neighbors to welcome 
Mrs. Hardman and her family. 
The letter mentioned that Mrs. 
Hardman fought with Filipino 
guerillas against the Japanese 
during World War II. :She served 
four years as an officer in the 
Women’s Army Corps and is a 
member of the Jefferson Legion 
Post. Her first husband, Capt. 
Jose Garau, U. S. Army, was 
killed in action in 1944, Mr. Da- 
vid is an employee of the Pull- 
man Company. ; 

Pickets paraded along part of 
the block with signs welcoming 
Mrs. Hardman and blasting Mr. 
Coomes, One sign read, “Did 
you choose your race or color, 
Mr. Coomes?” Another was, 
“We didn’t vote for a bigot, Mr. 
Coomes.” 


R, COOMES’ ACTION was 
protested by several labor 
officials, among them Sam Ezel- 
la, secretary-treasurer of the 
Kentucky Federation of Labor, 


. 
‘ 


and E. E. Lester, president of 
the Louisville Federation of La- 
bor. Patrick E. Gorman, inter- 
national secretary of the A.F.L. 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen, said, Mr. 
Coomes “evidently does not feel 
that all people are created equal 
and are endowed with an in- 
alienable right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. 
As one of our city fathers, he 
has blackened the good and lib- 
eral name of Louisville.” 

Mr. Coomes answered, “I be- 
lieve that I, as a citizen, as well 
as my neighbors who are also 
citizens, have a right to protect 
our families and our property in 
accordance with the law. This 
I intend to do, and I have turned 
this matter over to my attor- 
neys, Woodward, Hobson and 
Fulton, and I will be guided by 
their advice.” Mr. Coomes is 
an attorney for the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad. 

Mrs. Hardman is very thank- 
ful for the welcome she has re- 
ceived from so many people. She 
feels, “It’s not just for me. It’s 
for everybody of a different na- 
tionality.” 
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Illinois Must Complete Emancipation 


by Robert L. Birchman 


CHALLENGE to the American people was issued by Dr. Chan- 
ning Tobias at the National Convention of the N.A.A.C.P. last 
June in St. Louis when he called upon the N.A.A.C.P. to launch 
a “Ten Year Fight for Freedom” in order that upon the celebration 
of the centennial of the Emancipation Proclamation in 1963 we can 
~roclaim that the objective of the end of all segregation and dis- 


crimination has been achieved. 


The State of Illinois has a 
militant and noble heritage and 
tradition in the struggle for 
human rights. [Illinois is the 
home state of the author of the 
Proclamation of Emancipation. 


Negroes in the state were ac- 
tively engaged along with their 
white friends. 

The story of the Underground 
Railroad and the Abolitionist 
Movement in Illinois and espe- 
cially of the role of Negroes in 
that work is not widely known 
or much more than passingly 
mentioned if at all in the history 
books used in our schools. 

The Underground Railroad ex- 
tended its activities through a 
large part of Illinois with sta- 
tions in more than 150 com- 
munities and with over 400 peo- 
ple serving as station keepers 
and operators. My researches 
so far reveal that Negroes in 
Illinois as elsewhere were ac- 
tively engaged in that work 
in addition to being passen- 
gers on the road to freedom. 
Among those we can list by 
name are Benjamin Henderson 
of Jacksonville who carried pas- 
sengers on the road to freedom 
from his home to Springfield, a 
distance of about forty miles 
and also to Farmington, a dis- 
tance of over sixty miles and 
to other places. He was an ac- 
tive conductor in the years from 
1842 to 1858. He sometimes 
made as many as two trips a 
week carrying all the way from 
one to sixteen fugitives at a 
time. David Spencer of Jack- 
sonville was also active in the 
Underground Railroad as a con- 
ductor from 1854 until the war. 

A mulatto by the name of 
Freeman who had a fine team 
of horses and worked as a 
teamster making trips from St. 
Louis to Chicago helped many 
a fugitive and on one occasion 
had the lines of the team he was 
driving shot out of his hands 
but he pushed right on and the 
pursuing slave owners did not 
capture his passengers. On this 
occasion he was also shot in the 
leg and permanently lamed. 

Berryman Barnett of Quincy 
was also an active conductor. 
George L. Burroughs, of Cairo, 
became an agent for the Under- 
ground Railroad in 1857, while 
acting as porter of a sleeping car 
run on the Illinois Central Rail- 
road between Cairo and Chicago. 
A friend of his, Robert Delany 
from Canada, fulfilled a similar 
function on the railroad line 





Owen Lovejoy , 
Courtesy Chicago Historical Society 
and Ill, N.A.A.C.P, 





John Jones 
Courtesy Chicago Historical Society 
and Ill. N.A.A.C.P. 


from Rock Island to Chicago. 
Both aided a number of fugi- 
tives on the way to freedom. 

H. O. Wagoner who came to 
Galena, Illinois from Maryland 
in 1833 learned to set type on a 
Galena newspaper. He left there 
for Chatham, Canada in 1843 
but returned to Chicago with his 
wife and child in 1846 where he 
worked as a type setter for the 
Western Citizen, leading Aboli- 
tionist newspaper of the state. 
From 1835 on he was active in 
the Underground Railroad and 
Abolitionist Movement. He was 
one of the Illinois signers to the 
call for the Colored National 
Convention in Rochester, July 
6-8, 1853. He was elected a 
Trustee of Zoar (later Olivet) 
Baptist Church in 1856. He 
moved to Denver, Colorado in 
1861 but returned to Chicago a 
year later and joined the Union 
Army as an assistant sutler. 
Later when Negroes were ad- 
mitted to the Army he secured 
a commission to recruit for the 
29th Illinois Colored Regiment. 

John Jones of Chicago was 
the most outstanding Negro in 
Illinois during the years 1845 
until his death in 1879. He was 
born in Greene County, North 
Carolina of a free mulatto 
mother and a German father. As 
the child of a free woman he 
was born free. His mother ap- 
prenticed him to a man who 
moved to Memphis where he 
was hired out to a tailor and 
there he learned his trade of 
tailoring. He went to Alton, 
Illinois in 1841 and on to Chi- 
cago in 1845. He opened a 
tailor shop and worked actively 
on behalf of his race. He learned 
to read and write mainly 
through his own efforts. His 
business prospered from the be- 
ginning and he became more 
and more active in the struggle 
for emancipation. His home was 
a gathering place for aboli- 
tionists, black and white, and 
was a station on the Under- 
ground Railroad. With the aid 
of George DeBaptist, H. O. 
Wagoner and others he worked 
to arrange for safe depots in 
other Negro homes and 
churches. 

Jones was a vice-president of 
the Colored National Conven- 
tion which meet in Rochester, 
New York in July, 1853 and 
with Jamés D. Bonner also of 
Chicago’ was elected to the Na- 
tional Council. He was one of 
the organizers and active par- 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Poor May Be Shoved Out 
ST. PETER CLAVER CENTER 


814 Tth St., S.W. 

[HE FIRST HOURS OF THE 
MARIAN YEAR were fresh- 

ly beautiful at Holy Cross Mon- 

astery as a multitude of stars 


like bits of frozen light looked 
down upon the dark hulks of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. Long 
before dawn warmed the frosty 
foothills around their chapel, 
the Cistercian monks were sing- 
ing the joyful’ matins of Our 
Lady. One could not help but 
rejoice to hear the antiphon of 
the third nocturn as their song 
pierced the darkness with the 
urgency of hopeful prayer. “Re- 
joice O Virgin Mary, thou alone 
hast conquered all heresies 
throughout the whole world.” 
We realize that it is to her we 
must appeal to vanquish the 
heresies of atheistic capitalism, 
and communism and racism 
which the old Serpent has 
spewed out to engulf the world. 
It is Mary who gives birth to 
Christ in the individual person, 
in the family and in society at 
large. In the night of twentieth- 
century social chaos she is the 
dawn bringing Christ, “the per- 
fect day.” She is “terrible as 
an army in battle array” and 
“cause of our joy” in battle, 
but the strong armor of her 
soldiers is the full and positive 
Christian life, not the flimsy ne- 
gations of mere anti-communism 
or anti-racism. 

This Cistercian community in 
Berryville, Virginia, has mem- 
bers of various interesting back- 
grounds. One is a doctor, some 
are artists, and some are cow- 
boys. All told, the community 
has almost a thousand acres, 
much of which is rolling pasture 
land for hundreds of steers. The 
cowboys are good riders and 
have great sport herding their 
flocks just before vespers. Your 
reporter was very fortunate to 
spend Our Lady’s feast with this 
fervent interracial community 
which gives splendid evidence of 
the supernatural life as the true 
basis of unity in our world. It 
was good to see John McCaffrey, 
a former member of our staff, 
who is making stained glass for 
the chapel. John sends his re 
gards to all his old friends. 


Homes of Poor Coveted — 
THs CHRISTMAS WE ARE 

VERY CONCERNED about 
the redevelopment projects in 
our section of Washington. Peo- 
ple here have no vote and con- 
sequently no-control of what 
goes on in such matters. Public 
opinion has some weight but 
not very much. Human values 
are ignored. Southwest Wash- 
ington is located close to offices 
and businesses and is coveted 


by the wealthy. The poor will . 


be moved out “someplace.” Our 
work is all cut out for us. The 
Bishops’ annual statement on 
the dignity of man encourages 
us much. Even more perhaps, 
the Pope’s words on housing a 
few weeks ago give us clear di- 
rection to go forward in our 
work with confidence. But the 
stark reality before us is that 
many men today are sharing the 
homelessness of Christ on His 
birthday. 

The staff and vols were very 
busy gathering toys, food and 
clothing and then distributing 
them just before Christmas. For 
several evenings before Christ- 
mas we went carolling at vari- 
ous hospitals in the city. 


Egyptian Catholics Speak 


Our open forums drew good 
crowds in December, On Decem- 


Washington 4, D. C. 


ber 14th Dr, and Mrs. Ibrahim, 
a charming couple from Cairo, 
Egypt, spoke at an open forum 
on “World Brotherhood.” These 
were the first Egyptian Cath- 
olics most of us had ever met. 
On December 21st the oldest 
friend of the Center gave a fine 
talk on “Christmas and the 
Apostolate.” Dr. John O’Connor 
of Georgetown University was 
the person most instrumental in 
bringing F.H. to Washington, 
Greg Robinson Joins Us 

On December 2nd Gregory 
Robinson, a veteran staffer of 
the Chicago F.H. joined us. Greg 
was a fixture in Chicago for 
many years. His long service 
has given him real knowledge 
of how to help those in need 
without condescension. His hu- 
morous commentary on the 
morning paper gives everyone a 
lift at breakfast. However, it 
always seems that when we 
welcome one staffer we must bid 
goodbye to another. On Decem- 
ber 9th Larry Pausback got a 
hurry-up call to leave for 
Shreveport to get the new house 
in condition for the opening. In 
a short time Larry had secured 
the interest and confidenee of 
the boys in our youth program, 
His jokes, and mock-ferocious 
growl will be missed here. God- 
speed Larry! 

Enjoyed Frank’s Operation 

RANK BRODERICK was in 

the hospital for two weeks, 
Each day we received hilarious 
letters commenting on hospital 
life, interspersed with copious 
quotes from G. K. Chesterton, 
We enjoyed his operation very 
much. The part about the elec- 
tric saw was thrilling. 

We just heard that Betty De- 
laney, former staff worker here, 
was to be married in Arizona 
before Christmas. By now she 
is Mrs. Herrera. That reminds 
us of the time at another Christ- 
mas when Betty opened the oven 
door while preparing dinner and 
found it full of steaming teddy 
bears. Someone had washed 
them and placed them in the 
oven to dry in order to put them 
fresh and clean in Christmas 
baskets. Best wishes, Betty! 

Thanks, Volunteers! 

AS THE END of another year 

approaches we remember our 
loyal volunteers who continue to 
help us week in and week out. 
Betty Ryan is now a visiting vol 
and cheers the homes of many 
in the negihborhood. No, the 
Trish are not vanishing! ... 
Ethel Ammon is wonderful with 
the children in her lively cate- 
chism class and so good with 
the women on clothing day... 
Mrs. Ewing instills so much 
goodness in those she meets. It 
is a joy to see her teaching clay 
modeling to the children... 
Ray Saplis, dean of volunteers, 
helps everyone get the most out 
of the Sunday Liturgy ... Lor- 
etta Butler bakes bread and is 
also cooking up some lectures, 
we hear ... Frank Pohlhaus, 
a very busy man, somehow finds 
time for men’s visiting ... What 
would we do without Fr. Owen 
and Fr. Sebastian, those happy 
Benedictines, on Thursday eve- 
nings! ... Fr. Joyce is gay and 
wise at our staff meetings, and 
Velvet Haines out in torrid heat, 
or slush and sleet selling the 
paper on Sunday morning! We 
could go on and on with a long 
list of wonderful friends. God 
has been so good to us this year! 
We pray that all our friends 
near and far—there are so marty 





“OUR DAY" 


CHICAGO FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 


4233 S. Indiana Avenue 


THE QUERY 
M* LANDLADY ASKED ME 
the other day, “My good- 
ness, what do all you people DO 
at Friendship House all day?’ 
I could hardly believe my ears. 
Wasn't it obvious to everyone all 
the hundreds of things we had 
to do every day? And that even 
working from 10:00 a.m.. to 
10:00 p.m. more things were left 
undone than done? That we were 
always only scratching the sur- 
face of race relations, of our 
own spiritual growth? 
But what do we DO? First of 
all, we pray. We go to 7 or 8:15 


Mass at St. Elizabeth’s, and 


after our short after-Mass medi- 
tations straggle home to break- 
fast. Everyone gets his own egg 
or cereal and washes his own 


dishes. There is one Sun-Times | 


and it is divided and sub-divided 
beyond recognition. Then we all 
say Prime together. Then we 
scatter, 
THE PRESS 

Mabel Knight and Dottie Seu- 
ling head for the Catholic Inter- 
racialist office. Mabel writes, 
contacts people for articles and, 
in general, is a one-man editorial 
staff. Dottie goes through the 
endless procedure of keeping 
subscriptions up to date, notify- 
ing people when their subscrip- 
tions expire, addressing and 
mailing the paper when it comes 
from press, Annella Marthaler, 
Ann O’Reilly and Dolores Mey- 
ers help out, too. The paper goes 
to about 8,000 people. Some- 
times we give it away or sell it 
on the streets. It is one of the 
most potent means we have of 
influencing thought on race rela- 
tions. 
NO LIBRARIANS, THESE 

Ann Stull and Delores Price 
spent most of their days in the 
library. And “Library” is a 
euphemism. It’s a social service 
agency, a planning room for 


Manchild 


by Robert Farren 
O THINK God learned to walk 
in Nazareth. 
Later there’d be hard 
walking to do, 
with heavier falls, 





AN»? TALKING: in Nazareth 
God played Adam’s game— 

naming things, 

bringing out words: 

and saw His own begetting 

imaged, in the word’s spring 

from the intent regard. 


A grave infant world 

studied for Calvary, 

studies for Genesareth, 
prepared to say thrice; 
Simon Peter, lovest thou me? 


- Mary was never asked 


if she loved God. 
From THE BOOK OF THE 
SAVIOR—Sheed and Ward. 





we never actually meet—will 

have a new year rich in grace, 

HAPPY NEW YEAR to all! 
—Bud Gerrety 


Chicago 15, Ill. 


staff activities, the place where 
all the letters of thanks to our 
benefactors are: written, the 
scene of addressing 11,000 beg- 
ging letters twice a year, an em- 
ployment agency, a gathering 
place for people needing clothes, 
carfare to get to a new job, a 
sandwich and a warm place to 
sit for a little while, a place to 
sleep. People bring gifts of 
clothing and stack them in the 
library. Visitors are taken 
through the house and given a 
nodding acquaintance with our 
work by people from the library. 


Lectures are planned, summer 
school staffs are lined up, speak- 
ers are persuaded to come and 
give us the benefit of their ex- 
perience at our Wednesday night 
programs—all in the library, 
Sometimes a book is even given 
out. Dick Wallace, Carrie Jones, 
Lorraine Belchak, Gene Huffine, 
Annella Marthaler, and Diane 
Zdunich all climb aboard this 
merry-go-round at various times 
during the week. 

THE CHEF 

Larene Graf stays right in the 
kitchen after Prime. She shops, 
plans menus, and cooks, for 14 
hungry workers. She performs 
this little feat on $2.50 per week 
per person, plus whatever food 
donations we may get. And we 
even had Swiss steak one day 
last week. Larene also tries to 
help out needy families in the 
neighborhood with food as much 
as we can. 

At 12:30 we eat lunch. Some- 
one is almost always away at 
some noon meeting—maybe the 
Council Against Discrimination, 
the Housing Conference of Chi- 
cago, the’ Catholic Interracial 
Council, or a dozen others. May- 
be someone is giving a lecture 
on our work, or attending a 
workshop in intergroup rela- 
tions. . 

After lunch we say the rosary 
together and usually we have 
something to be thankful for 
which requires a short novena, 
which might be just a hymn or 
the proper of a certain Mass. 
THE TEACHERS 

Then we trickle over to church 
for a half-hour of peace. And 
when we come back, we’re off 
again. Betty Plank, Gene Huf- 
fine, Carrie Jones, and some- 
times Diane Zdunich and Larene 
Graf get set for the onslaught 
of 20 to 40 lusty, healthy, happy 
youngsters. The strenuous kids’ 
program begins at 3:00. Larene 
was heard yelling desperately 


' amid an especially loud din the 


other day, “Now, children, we’ll 
all sing ‘Silent Night!’ ” 
PLUMBERS, BAKERS AND 
DISHWASHERS 

Ed Hark gives out men’s 
clothing, helps with Dick Wal- 
lace and Gene Huffine, to main- 
tain a roof over our heads by 
repairing the building, and 
works with teen-age boys in the 
evening. Dick Wallace bakes de- 
licious whole wheat bread twice 
a week. We all have one study 
period a week, we all help cook 
once a week, and we all do 
dishes 3 or 4 times a week. 
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More Negro Apprentices N 
BLESSED MARTIN #RIENDSHIF 


3310 N. Williams Avenue 
NAYPPORTUNITIES of the 

Apprentice in Govern- 
ment” was the subject of discus- 
sion at the recent meeting of 
the Committee for Interracial 


Principles and Practices. Mr,_ 


Rudolph Stormer, Labor Rela- 
tions Officer of the Bonneville 


Dam Administration, our guest, 


speaker, explained that his 
agency was the only one in the 
Government offering apprentice 


training and that the program 
is working out with much suc- 
cess. Ken Shue, chairman of the 
Apprentice Training Committee 


of the CIPP, reported on the. 


program in private industry. He 
said that it was necessary to be 
a union member in order to be 


accepted in the apprentice™ 


schools in Portland; that the 
training courses were from one 
to five years duration; and that 
racial discrimination in the un- 
ions was indicated by the fact 
that no increase in the number 
of Negroes or Orientals had 
been noted since passage of the~ 
Oregon FEP law. Mr, Bill Un- 
derwood, Northwest Regional 
Director of the NAACP, report-_ 
ed that their Youth Council had 
gained recognition on the cam- 
pus of the University of Oregon 
at Eugene and that the college 
chapter was flourishing there 


with full cooperation from the _ 


local press and citizenry. 
FATHER FRANCIS WEIHL, 


O.S.M., of the Sanctuary of, 


Our Sorrowful Mother, led the 
discussion on the third Beati- 
tude “Blessed Are They That 
Mourn for They Shall Be Coms 
forted” at our Volunteer meet- 
ing. Sin and our lack of trust in 
Divine Providence were cited by 
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him as the causes of our suffers -.~ ~ 


ings in this life and he urged us 
to accept our trials with patience’ 
and peace—so that we might 
unite them with the redemptive 
sufferings of Christ and His 
Blessed Mother. 


“THE LAY APOSTOLATE 


AND LITERATURE” was © 


the theme of a most inspiring» * 


talk by Mrs. Al Williams of the 
King’s Bookhouse which special- 


izes in inducing others to read , 


—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 


WARDROBE MISTRESS 

Dolores Meyers goes off to the 
mounds of unsorted things in 
the clothing room, to give out 
clothes to needy women an 
children. Or she may be visiti 
needy families on another aft 
noon, Or, now before Chris 
she is collecting and — sortin 
food, clothing and toys for 
Christmas baskets. 

At 5:30 we eat supper. After 
Supper ‘we say Compline, the 
church’s night prayer. In the 
evening we do more of the shme, 
with quite a few meetings. And 
on our off time we find ourselves 
talking to people about race 
lations, giving them the facts 
have learned at our meetings, 







and trying to stimulate thinking ~ 
; 


on just plain justice. 
—Ann O'Reilly 
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Portland 12, Oregon 


books that will help them de- 
velop a deeper spiritual life. She 
emphasized that to be an apostle 
—to bring others to God—only 
one thing is necessary: UNION 
WITH GOD. This is true even 
of “non-external” apostles such 
as the ancient hermits because 
the fire in their souls spread to 
the world. This is true, too, of 
the great contemplative orders 
of our day. The Trappists have 
a saying that “It is better to 
talk to God about sinners before 
talking to sinners about God.” 
So with lay apostles the Light 
of Christ must be in us if it is to 
shine through us on others. We 
must “preach without preach- 
ing” by a visible-resemblance to 
the saints. Thus, members of 
Friendship House should make 


~ gure they are reforming them- 


selves if they are to attempt the 
reform of others, and society. 
No spiritual work is possible 
without that. Hence the neces- 
sity for spiritual reading. (You 
will find more of Mrs. Williams’ 
talk on page 7.) 

“ —Ellen Rehkopf 






Christmas Dinner for Homeless 


Made by Harlem Mothers 


FRIENDSHIP HOUSE OF HARLEM 
34 W. 135th St. (Box 16) 
New York 37, N. Y. 


NE OF THE DEEP JOYS 
attached to life at Friend- 
ship House is that every season 


brings with it the arrival of new 
friends and the return of the 
old. ones. We were privileged re- 
cently to have with us for two 
afternoons Father Paul Passe- 
lecq of the Abbey de Maredsous, 
Belgium. Father Passelecq was 
spending six weeks in the United 
States following a stay in Can- 
ada, and we were most happy 
and grateful to have him share 
so generously with us his lim- 
ited time and wide experience. 
Since last you heard from us 
we have welcomed back Dick 
Kemp, who returned from an 
sence from our midst of four- 
teen months, It is such a joy 
to have him here, that we freely 
forgive him every pun—his tal- 
ent for these is far out-weighed 
by his more constructive abil- 
ities. When Dick was being 
briefed on the forthcoming 
events which jncluded four wed- 


La 


. 


Carl Merschel 


dings — three of which are 
planned for January — he ob- 
served that he was happy to see 
the obedience of Friendship 
House volunteers to the Holy 
Father, who had proclaimed 
1954 as a Marian Year. But we 
forgive him! 

Carmen Thilman Married 

On November 28th, Carmen 
Thilman and Alfred Vann were 
married at St. Mark’s Church 
by Father Fitzgerald, our pas- 
tor. It was a very lovely wed- 
ding and seemed to all of us 
very much of a family festivity, 
since Carmen sort of grew up 
as part of Friendship House. 
She belonged to the children’s 
group when it was first formed 
and much more recently was a 
cherished counselor for the girls’ 
camp. Audrey Cleary sang two 
solos most beautifully at the 
Mass and Evelyn Davis trained 
and led us through many trials 
with her usual skill so that we 
emerged a choir suitable for 


Christmas Shrine in America 


~wRAV 
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Spend Christmas at Louisiana FH! 
SHREVEPORT FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 


1525 Milam Street 

OW HAPPY WE ARE to be 

able to tell you the address 
of Friendship Housse of Shreve- 
port! On the Feast of Our 
Lady’s Immaculate Conception, 
we became the “lessors” of a 
little 5-room cottage at 1525 Mil- 
am Street. As this is being writ- 
ten, we are planning all kinds 
of colorful paints for walls, ceil- 
ings, and floors throughout the 
house — plus the manpower to 
apply same. At last we are a 
real Friendship House . . . beg- 
ging time, talent, and materials 
from our friends. 

Besides a house, Shreveport 
has Larry Pausback. Infact, it 
,was getting the house that made 
us decide we couldn't, get along 
without a man of Larry’s many 
practical skills — plumber, elec- 
trician, carpenter-extraordinaire. 
He will return shortly to the 
Washington Friendship House 
where he has been working since 
joining the staff last October, 





such a blessed occasion. The 
staff and volunteers have all 
prayed for many blessings and 
much happiness for Carmen and 
Alfred and thank them for in- 
cluding us all at the wonderful 
reception. Saturday afternoon. 

Three Weddings Coming Up! 
[N ANTICIPATION of the 

more practical aspects of 
householding which follows the 
Sacrament of Matrimony, we 
have attended showers given for 
each of the brides whose wed- 
dings will be in January. The 
vols have magnificently provid- 
ed the beginnings of charming 
homes for Maria Ciotti and Dick 
Kramer, Pat MacGill and Owen 
McGowen, and Evelyn Davis 
and Tony Haettenschwiller. 

We are dil very thankful for 
the thoughtfulness of the friends 
who invited the staff to their 
homes for Thanksgiving dinner. 
We were especially happy that 
Margaret Nicholson was well 
enough to accompany two of us 
to Matawan to the farm where 
Nancy and Donald DuBois and 
their family are now living. 
Margaret is one of our staff 
who has been hospitalized for 
several years. 


Food Given to Us 

At this writing we have con- 
tacted many schools with re- 
quests for canned goods. It has 
been our custom to ask, and our 
blessing to have received abun- 
dantly, from the students of 
many schools in the past years. 
With the canned goods and 
money thus provided we have 
made up Christmas baskets for 
many of our neighbors who are 
in great need; often for the very 
basic necessity of food. These 
donations, augmented by the al- 
most incredible generosity of the 
owners of wholesale vegetable 
and fruit businesses, have made 
the difference to so many fami- 
lies between stark hunger and 
a very real share of the joy 
which is the right of every 
Christian on the feast of Christ’s 
birth. God understands well the 
stifling of this happiness by the 
sight of one’s own hungry chil- 
dren, and has always moved our 
friends to great generosity. We 
have confidence that by the time 
you are reading this He will 
have done so again, and once 
more it will have been our 
humble joy to have distributed 
this food to many of our friends. 


Dinner for Homeless 
E ARE MAKING PLANS 
again to invite several hun- 
(Continued on Page 6) 


Shreveport, La. 


but when he completes the six- 
months’ probation there, he will 
come back to Shreveport to stay. 

And in the best FH tradition, 
please consider this a heartfelt, 
personal invitation to all our 
readers to come see us. Perhaps 
teacher — and student-readers 
could spend a few days of their 
Christmas vacation with us. (To 
our Northern friends: ex-North- 
erners Anne Foley, Larry Paus- 
back, and I give hearty endorse- 
ment to the mild winter weather 
of Shreveport. Camellias are in 
full bloom now!) 

We cannot tell now when we 
will begin having the weekly 
forums and other activities here, 
but any friend of FH will feel at 
home ... there will be work to 
do. 

We did have two visitors in 
November—even before we were 
in our house. National Director 
Betty Schneider and Chicago FH 
staffworker Delores Price ar- 
rived Thanksgiving eve, joining 
Anne and me in enjoying the 
wonderful hospitality of Ethel 
and Joe: Daniell . . . and their 
daughter Jesilin, dispossessed 
without a murmur from her own 
room by the new arrivals. 


In the Frail Frazer 

BETTY AND DELORES drove 

from Chicago to Shreveport 
in the famous FH ’47 Frazer, 
which has probably seen more 
repairment (mostly the unpaid 
variety) than any other car in 
history. Nothing daunted, we 
decided to risk another trip in 
it, and we headed for New Or- 
leans at the other end of the 
state, 320 miles away. It was a 
wonderful trip, even if we did 
have to drive 25 miles per hour 
all the way back and eliminate 
ali stops off the direct route. 

We spent two days in Grosse 
Tete, La., at Epiphany Convent, 
a new foundation of the Domin- 
ican Sisters to the Country, from 
France. For Anne it was a re- 
newal of friendships as she had 
met Mother Marie St. Paul on 
her arrival from France four 
years ago, and Helen Coolen, 
former FH worker, is a postu- 
lant with the order. 

In New Orleans we stayed 
with Dr. Bertha Mugrauer and 
Mary Linda Hronek at Caritas 
House . . . and learned more 
about their fine work in the 
parish apostolate, crossing the 
color bar to work in St. Joan 
of Arc Church for Negroes. We 
talked to students of Dr. Mu- 
grauer’s at St. Xavier Univer- 
sity, visited offices of the 
NAACP, Urban League, Knights 
of St. Peter Claver, and Anti- 
Defamation League. 

S?: LUCY’S PARISH in Hou- 

ma, La., was ‘our next stop, 
where we had a wonderful visit 
(and wonderful chicken dinner) 
with our good friend, Fr. John 
McShane, S.S.J. Then on to La- 
fayette, where we met the New- 
man Club of Southwestern Lou- 
isiana Institute and chaplains, 
Msgr. De Blanc and Fr. Sigur. 
In Lafayette we were guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm Burleigh 
and Janie Carstens. - 

On this trip and during our 
months in Shreveport we have 
met many devoted priests and 
lay people who are working 
zealously to restore all things 
in Christ. We are encouraged 
by their support and interest, 
and we pray that Friendship 
House may be a tool to help 
bring the Prince of Peace to 
reign over relationships between 
men in this Southern state. 

—Mary Dolan 
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Can Mixed Parish Be Peaceful? 


Can “Doc” Go to Any Public School? 


(Continued from Page 1) 
attorney for the anti-segregation 
group, declared that the Plessy- 
Ferguson decision was errone- 
ous. Asistant Attorney General 
J. Lee Rankin agreed with him, 
saying, “It is the position of the 
Department of Justice that the 
Fourteenth Amendment does not 
permit any discrimination based 
on race or color.” 

The Supreme Court asked 
whether the Congress which sub- 
mitted, or the states which rat- 
ified, the amendment understood 
that it would prohibit segrega- 
tion in public schools. The at- 
torneys against segregation 
cited the debates of the 39th 
Congress as revealing clearly 
that it was intended to deny to 
the states the power to distin- 
quish on the basis of color. 

EGREGATION ATTORNEYS, 

led by John W. Davis of New 
York, said that Congress did not 
intend the Fourteenth Amend- 


*ment to abolish school segrega- 


tion. Mr. Davis maintained that 
the happiness, progress and wel- 
fare of Negro children was ‘best 
promoted in segregated schools.” 
Mr. Davis who is an 80-year-old 
veteran of many successful cases 
before the Supreme Court, ran 
for the Presidency in 1924, 


Congress Supports Segregated 
Schools 

Judge Felix Frankfurter asked 
Mr. Rankin how he interpreted 
the fact that Congress had 
passed laws to set up segregated 
schools in the District of Colum- 
bia and since 1871 had appropri- 
ated funds to maintain them. 
Mr. Rankin replied that he did 
not interpret this as establshing 
that Congress did not intend the 
Fourteenth Amendment to abol- 
ish segregation. Thurgood Mar- 
shall’s brief says on this point 
that the treatment of segrega- 
tion in public schools during the 
39th Congress must be consid- 


ered in the light of the status of © 


public education at the time. 
During the congressional de- 
bates on the Civil Rights Act of 
1875, veterans of the 39th Con- 
gress stuck to their conviction 
that the Fourteenth Amendment 
forbade segregation in public 
schools. 

To show that state legisla- 
tures and conventions which rat- 
ified the amendment understood 
that it prohibited state legisla- 
tion which would require segre- 
gation in the public schools Mr, 
Marshall’s brief cites events in 
Georgia at the time of the rati- 
fication of the amendment. Be- 
fore 1867 Georgia had no public 
schools. The constitutional con- 
vention of 1867-68 rewrote the 
Georgia constitution and the 
committee on education reported 
a@ proposal to establish a thor- 
ough system of public education 
‘without partiality or distinc- 
tion.’ 

- “During the drafting and con- 
sideration of, the proposed educa- 
tion article, several efforts to in- 
clude provisions requiring seg- 
regated schools were defeated. 
The convention adopted an ar- 
ticle which directed the general 
assembly to ‘provide a thorough 
system of general education to 
be forever free to all children 
of the state. 


“a AFTER THE CONSTITU- 

TION was approved by 
Congress, the legislature ratified 
the 14th Amendment on July 21, 
1868, and Georgia apparently 
qualified for re-admission. But 
the general assembly forcibly ex- 
pelled its colored complement at 
this session on the ground that 
their color made them ineligible 
to hold office. 


Colored Members Reseated 

“This action prompted Con- 
gress to refuse to seat the Geor- 
gia congressional delegation. The 
general assembly then recog- 
nized on Jan. 10, 1870, and re- 
seated its colored members, rat- 
ified the 14th Amendment again 
and expunged the word ‘white’ 
from all state laws. 

“The conduct of this legisla- 
ture satisfied Congress and Geor- 
gia was readmitted to the Union 
on July 15, 1870. 

“Three months later, on Oct. 
13, 1870, the state legislature 
passed a public school act, which 
in section 32, established a sys- 
tem of segregated schools. The 
state constitution was amended 
in 1877 and validated this legis- 
lation by an express requirement 
for racial separation in public 
schools.” 

Many other incidents in his- 
tory were cited to prove that 
Congress intended by the Four- 
teenth Amendment to abolish 
public school segregation. 


Me: MARSHALL ALSO SAID, 
“Colored children involved 
in the four state cases are ar- 
bitrarily excluded from the state 
public schools set apart for the 
dominant white groups. 

“Such a practice can only be 
considered on a theory that ‘Ne- 
groes, qua (considered as) ‘Ne- 
groes,’ are inferior to all other 
Americans. 

“The constitutional and statu- 
tory .provisions herein chal- 
lenged, cannot be upheld without 
a clear determination that Ne- 
groes are inferior and, therefore, 
must be segregated from other 
human beings. 

“Certainly such a ruling would 
destroy the intent and purpose 
of the 14th Amendment and the 
very equalitarian basis of our 
government.” 

Answering the Supreme 
Court’s question as to whether 
integration of schools should be 
accomplished gradually or imme- 
diately if segregation were over- 
ruled, the attorneys for the col- 
ored children declared that no 


case had been discovered where ° 


the rights to learn and grow and 
be treated as a first-class citizen 
“once established have been 
postponed by a cautious calcula- 
tion of conveniences.” 

Spottswood Bolling and the 
other children immediately in- 
volved did not appear before the 
court. But the nine Supreme 
Court Justices hold their futures 
in their hands. 


Christmas Dinners 


(Continued from Page 5) 
dred homeless men and women 
to share dinner with us Christ- 
mas day. The greatest burden 
of this has always been taken 
up by a small group of our 
women neighbors. These friends, 
with a beautiful generosity of 
which they seem hardly aware— 
take time from the preparations 
of the feastday for their own 
families to cook all of the food 
for our tremendous dinner. It 
is no small task for them to 
cook the quantities of turkey 
and vegetables that are needed 
to feed several hundred people. 
In addition to this—they leave 
their homes on Christmas day 
and serve the meal. With our 





poor facilities it not only re- 
quires great energy. and patience 
to do this, but considerable in- 
genuity in manipulating pots, 
hot plates and radiators so that 
everything coincides, and the 


(Continued from Page 1) 
facts about Negroes, according 
to Monsignor Byron. “Many 
whites have nonsensical ideas 





Monsignor Byron 
Courtesy of WORK 
oO 
meals are served hot right 
through the afternoon! Some- 
times when we realize the self- 
less assistance that is given us 
by so many people we wonder 

at how small our part is! 


Apartments Needed Desperately 
F CONSTANT AND IN- 
SISTENT concern to us are 

the problems with which the 

tenants in our neighborhood 
must struggle. One hundred 
and sixty-seven buildings—the 
majority multiple-dwelling tene- 
ments, with a proportion of 
rooming houses—are slated for 
demolition under the Slum 
Clearance Project. The plans 
for relocation of tenants and 
demolition of the buildings has 
added to the hardships of these 
tenants during this time because 
of the uncertainty in their minds 
of their position, and the burden 
of having to move their house- 
holds sometimes more than once 
in the area. However much one 
is tempted to anger at the fre- 
quent callous treatment of these 
people, and the lack of concern 
for their bewilderment and in- 
security—it must be borne con- 
stantly in mind: that the real 
cause of this treatment has its 
roots deep'in the whole wretch- 
ed history of exploitation of the 
tenants in this area for many 


years. If we keep the total pic- 


ture before us, we must realize 
that razing these buildings— 
even at the expense of uproot- 
ing the people, is a necessary 
first step torthe undoing of the 
evil of slum-dwelling. 

It is hard for neighbors of 
twenty years in some cases to 
be forced to move into unfamil- 
iar neighborhoods—but no one 
admits more readily than the 
people who face the wrench 
that they have long hoped for 
a clean, decent home, where the 
constant fear of the evil influ- 
ences upon their children will at 
last. be removed. Some of them 
have at least had this hope real- 
ized, because although the site 
project will consist of middle in- 
come dwellings which is far out 
of economic reach of almost all 
of these tenants—they have re- 
ceived a high priority as site 
tenants for other available low 
income housing. 

Do You Know of An Apartment 
to Rent? 

In the past six months, when 
the relocation began to accel- 
erate to clear the first. area 
scheduled for demolition, we 
have seen appreciable improve- 
ment in the treatment of the 
tenants. Unfortunately, for this 
to continue it is imperative that 


about property values going 
down when Negroes move in,” 
he points out. “But that’s not 
true, Property values go down 
when people fail to take care 
of their property, and that has 
nothing to do with race or 
color.” 

Two years ago Monsignor 
Byron became active in the 
Chatham-Avalon Park Commu- 
nity Council, an organization 
concerned with keeping up the 
neighborhood, rather than with 
keeping out Negroes. 

The council has stopped at 
least 10 owners from illegally 
“converting” or cutting up, 
apartments into smaller units. 

He holds that illegal conver- 
sions are often instigated by 


. “unscrupulous real estate deal- 


ers who sell at outrageous prices 
and tell the buyers to make up 
the difference by cutting up 
apartments and then collecting 
more rent.” 


HE COUNCIL would meet 
with greater success if Cath- 
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olics did their part, he points 
out. “You would think that 
Catholics would eagerly pitch 
in to help make and keep the 
neighborhood a decent.place to 
raise a family,’ he says, “but 
in this council there are only 
a few lay Catholics in 300 
members.” 

The history of most neighbor- 
hoods in Chicago is that once 
a few Negroes start moving in, 
the whites get panicky and flee 
to the outskirts of the city. 
Monsignor Byron is confident 
that this won’t happen in St. 
Joachim’s parish. 

If it doesn’t, it will be be- 
cause Monsignor Byron has giv- 
en them facts such as this: 

““T know of one parish where 
300 families moved out shortly 
after some Negro families 
moved in. Within a year 100 


- of these white families took the 


trouble of visiting their former 
pastor and telling him that they 
were sorry they left—if they 
could do it all over again, they 
would stay.” 








decent available housing be 
made available to Negro ten- 
ants. If any of our readers can 
make known to us even one 
such apartment, it will be a con- 
tribution of enormous impor- 
tance. All the good will of the 
sponsor in fulfilling his contract 
to relocate these people satis- 
factorily is of no help to our 
neighbors if there is no place 
available to receive them. This 
is immediately of vital necessity 
not only in order that the proj- 
ect plans may proceed, but be- 
cause daily we see the impossi- 
bility of the sponsor to main- 
tain these buildings in a livable 
condition. Repairs are being 
made, but slowly, and only the 
most extreme cases are being 
attended to because it is hoped 
the buildings will be torn down 
before more money must be ex- 
pended on them. 

EOPLE ARE GOING WITH- 

OUT heat or hot water—in 


many cases there is no water— 
many are without lights or gas. 
The rat population is concen- 
trated with each building that 
comes down. We are doing ev- 
erything possible in our limited 
capacity to help both the spon- 
sor and the tenants in this di- 
lemma, which if properly han- 
died and met with, could be a 


“new beginning for many of 


these people. We can all pray 
that it will be for hundreds of 
people who are not just site ten- 
ants to us, but friends and 
neighbors. Pray with us that 
good people in clean neighbor- 
hoods will welcome our neigh- 
bors as their own. 

The staff and vols here offer 
prayers for the blessings of this 
joyful season upon all of you. 
Let us pray for God’s blessing 
upon us and our work together 


during the coming year. 
—dJ. Rogers 


Views of the Month—Cont. from Page 1 


racial discrimination in employment. He also attacked nullifying 
exceptions and vague words such as “feasible,” “sound administra- 
tive and penological practices” and “shortest possible time.” 


Honored for Spiritual Aid to Children 
AMDEN, N. J.—Mrs. Bessie A. Branch, 75-year-old colored wel- 
fare worker, received the South Jersey Woman of the Year 
Award recently for “in particular her great spiritual and moral aid 
to underprivileged children of her community.” 


Educational Institutions Opening to All 
EW YORK, N. Y.—More than 450 of 518 institutiohs of higher 
learning checked by the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith 
have taken positive action toward removing bars against admission 
of Negroes, Jews and various foreign minority groups. 


Miss Byrne Honored for Interracial Work 
ROOKLYN, N. Y.—Miss Margaret C. Byrne of the faculty of 
St. Joseph’s College received the first Archbishop Thomas E. 
Molloy Award for Interracial Justice on the first Sunday of Advent. 
As teacher and principal at Wadleigh High School in New York 
City Miss Byrnes first became known for her efforts to foster better 
human relations between community, school and faculty. She is a 
past president of the Brooklyn Catholic Interracial Council and has 


taught in New York since 1905. 


Correction 

N OUR VIEWS of the Month 

column last month in a news 
item about the need of a tuber- 
culosis sanitarium in New York, 
we quoted the New York Tuber- 
culosis and Health Association 
as saying, “The pattern of. dis- 


crimination against Negro and 
Puerto Rican people creates and 
increases the rate of tubercu- 
losis among the people of Har- 


lem who, though taxed, suffer 
disproportionately from low 
wages and poor housing. When 


_ these deficiencies are joined with 


the lack of adequate health fa- 
cilities and hospitals, the end re- 
sult is a shocking increase in 
tuberculosis .. . 1,000 open cases 
await therapy with the gravest 
risk to themselves and to oth- 
ers.” This statement should 
have been attributed to the 
Committee to End Discrimina- 
tion in Science and Health, 
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India Appeals to the MacArds 


COME MY BELOVED, by 
Pearl Buck. The John Day Com- 
pany, New York. $3.75. 

OUR GENERATIONS OF 

THE MacARDS, an American 
family who failed to answer 
wholeheartedly the appeal Christ 
seemed to make for them to 
help India in her terrible desti- 
tution, are shown in this novel 
by Pearl Buck. All of them re- 
spond at first. But eventually 
they reach an obstacle which 
causes them to turn from their 
ideal. But each generation of 
children approaches closer to 
loving and understanding the 
poverty-stricken Indians as well 
as the educated and wealthy 
ones. . 

The Christian religion is not 
made attractive in this novel. 
There is some mystical ‘feeling 
of Christ’s presence but the 
faith of these people seems to 
have very little’ intellectual 

' foundation. 

Since Mrs. Buck is a member 
of a missionary’s family her 
presentation of such families ig 
interesting, especially 
light of the growing feeling 
among Catholic groups such as 
the Grail that Catholic families 
should be sent to mission coun- 


in the” 


tries. One wife feels bitterly 
that her husband is more inter- 
ested in India than in her. A 
missionary takes a wife mainly 
because she is the only white 
woman he knows who would be 
willing to live in an Indian vil- 
lage which he has chosen to 
work in. The closeness of the 
missionary’s children to the 
people of the village is a hope- 
ful note and the MacArds seem 
to come closer to Christ as they 
learn to understand India better. 

E GET MANY INSIGHTS 

into Indian life in_ this 
novel. We meet very beautiful 
Indians of the upper classes. But 
we never meet personally the 
villagers. They are just pre- 
sented as a shy, childlike, tfagic 
mass who “prepare to die” when 
the monsoons do not come and 
the famines start. 

Mrs. Buck has shown that the 
plague is no respector of persons 
in India and that the servants 
bear it to the fine homes from 
their own famine-stricken, hovels 
or that merchants give it with 
the jewels that they sell. This 
is a lesson which should inspire 
greater attention to fighting dis- 
ease among the poor every- 
where, including the erection of 


Asia Is a Continent of Hunger 


by Canon Cardijn , 
(Written after Canon Cardijn had visited young workers in Asia) 


ALL THE MENTAL PIC- 
TURES created by my pre- 
vious reading disappeared in the 
presence of the Indian people. I 
met a highly civilized people: 
gentle, courteous, and gracious. 
The women are respected. Their 
* long garments, draped in grace- 
ful folds, give them the air of 
some of the most beautiful 
statues of antiquity. The chil- 
dren, in great number, are loved 
and cared for. There is an open, 
hospitable wélcome, at once gra- 
cious and unobtrusive; dancing 
and song, garlands and flowers, 
jewels and decorations which, 
even among the poorest and in 
the most horrible slums, reveal 
a great people with noble an- 
cestry and great natural quali- 
ties. There is a fear that seizes 
one instinctively: is this people 
not going to lose all its virtues, 
its riches, its natural qualities 
by contact with western civiliza- 
tion? One recalls the embarrass- 
ment felt at the sight of Amer- 
ican advertisements and films, in 
contrast with these dignified cus- 
toms which respect sex, modesty 
and love. : 
The Indian people are pro- 
foundly religious. They give a 
sacred meaning to human be- 
ings, to life and to institutions. 
When one enters their temples 
and follows the ceremonies, 
prayers and offerings; when one 
sees the inscriptions and other 


os 


| 


St: Martina 
Carl Merschel 
Beheaded in Rome in 228. Her 
basilica and relics are in the 
Romas Forum. ‘Her feast is cele- 
brated Jan. 30. 


religious signs in houses and on 
doorfronts and altars; when one 
remarks the complete absence of 
concern for opinion of ‘others, 
of skepticism, of mockery or at- 
tacks on religion—one wonders 
with anguish what can he of- 
fered to this people by the doc- 
trines, concepts and methods 
which are not only empty of 
every religious idea, but radical- 
ly and inexorably hostile to 
every religious interpretation 
and import of man, life, the 
family, work and society. ~ 


AS IS A CONTINENT OF 

HUNGER, stillbirths, infant 
mortality, short life span, of epi- 
demics, hovels, homeless, beg- 
gars and illiterates. For hun- 
dreds of millions of men there 
are no doctors, no school teach- 
ers, no midwives, no nurses, no 
hospitals, no sanatoria, no medi- 
cines. The statistics are terrify- 
ing. c 

To meet this murderous and 
destructive want, inexhaustible 
economic resources exist for 
agriculture as well as for min- 
ing, stock rearing and construc- 
tion. Only capital and skilled la- 
bor are needed to make Asia the 
world’s granary. 


Yesterday the proletariat of 
Asia was above all’a rural one, 
a victim of bondage and usury. 
Today this rural proletariat is 
being changed into, or rather 
extended by an industrial pro- 
letariat. The birth and growth 
of towns stretching their arms 
like octopi and of an inevitable 
industrialism is now taking place 
without any moral or social re- 
straint. An unorganized and ig- 
norant mass of the people is 
powerless and abandoned to the 
most shameful exploitation. Low 
wages, long working hours, ac- 
cidents, unemployment, heavy 
labor for women and children, 
complete absence of free, strong 
trade unions: all these causes of 
proletarisation are simultaneous- 
ly at work on masses who, 
though powerless today, will be 
tomorrow’s rulers of order, 
progress and peace. Are they 
blind men, those who live in 
their midst and do not see it? 

A moment’s reflection on-the 
situation is enough to see the 


hospitals for the 1,000 tubercu- 
losis victims walking New 
York’s streets. 

This is not a deep book but 
it may give some people a little 
understanding of the great needs 
of the Indian people and of their 
great gentleness, modesty and 
lovableness. Then readers may 
help in small or large ways— 
sending food and doctors, build- 
ing artesian wells in villages and 
welcoming these people into our 
sparsely-settled country. 


—Mabel Knight 


To Resist 
without Violence 


“Gandhi is in Yarvada pris- 
on,” Darya began. “. . . Until 
I talk with him, I must not 
plan the next strategy. To 
resist without violence de- 
mands the utmost in wisdom, 
in attack, in endurance. Vio- 


lence is simple and easy, it is 
the sword of the stupid and 


dull-witted. and it always 

leaves chaos. To carry on a 

positive revolution without 

violence—ah, that is a chal- 

lenge to intelligence!” 

—From ‘‘Come My Beloved,” 
by Pearl Buck, John Day 
Co. 


problems rising. The population 
of Asia will determine the fate 
of the population of the world. 
No technical force will be able to 
hinder this phenomenon. The 
colored races will decide the fu- 
ture of the white race. 

In the past there have been 
many injustices, abuses, errors 
and prejudices which are suffi- 
cient to explain the differences 
in living standards, of culture 


‘and civilization, with all the re- 


sulting opposition and mistrust. 
Wit THE CLASS STRUG- 

GLE which has ravaged our 
western countries be followed’ by 
a race struggle which would 
ravage every continent? 

Communism? I met it every- 
where, in every town, every fac- 
tory, every slum quarter, every 
village. It is the most dynamic 
and missionary movement of our 
time. It is exploiting the con- 
trasts within the countries and 
regions, and opposition to those 
outside. The ground lends itself 
admirably to this tactic. The 
continent of hunger offers the 
best breeding ground for its 
propaganda. 

. . « There is no longer any 
question of delay if the final 
catastrophe is to be staved off. 
And fear cannot guide our re- 
search and our solutions. We 
must be led by love, by respect 
for truth, by®the certainty of 
progress, the certainty of salva- 
tion for the smallest and most 
humble who must be infused by 
that Creative Spirit Who is to 
renew the fact of the earth: 

“Send forth Thy Spirit and 
they shall be created, and 
Thou shalt renew the face of 
the earth.” 

(This is reprinted from the 
JOC Bulletin published by the 
Young Christian Workers at 
their international headquarters 
in Brussels. In the same issue 
appears the following: 

“The Church enjoys an un- 
heard-of prestige in India and 
Asia. Her universities, colleges 
and schools, her foundations for 
the relief of the sick, lepers, 
blind, deaf, dumb, tuberculous, 
orphans and for all of the aban- 
doned, have earned her the ad- 
miration and gratitude of au- 
thorities and masses. 

“, . . today the Church is es- 
tablished in most of the coun- 
tries of the continent, with its 
hierarchy, its clergy, its differ- 





Lay Apostles Need Good Reading 


RS. AL WILLIAMS, who op- 

erates the King’s Book- 
house in Portland, Oregon, 
spoke at Friendship House there 
recently on “The Lay’ Aposto- 
late and Literature.” Her work 
is to induce people to read books 
which will help them develop a 
deeper spiritual life. 

She quoted her late husband 
who devoted himself to the 
apostolate of literature as say- 
ing, “Books can change people 
and no one can make spiritual 
progress without spiritual read- 
ing” for the world around us is 
teaching us another doctrine in 
all manner of subtle ways so 
that we must make a constant 
effort to teach ourselves or we 
will be formed by the world. 
(We had the great privilege of 
meeting Al just a year before 
his death and we recognized in 
him this ideal of the apostle in 
whom radiates the Spirit of 
Truth and Love, as from an en- 
kindled fire.) 

Because the subject of this 
talk is so comprehensive, Mrs. 
Williams reluctantly limited to 
the bare minimum her list of 
recommended reading for the 

-lay apostle. Not surprising was 

it that she placed the Gospels 
first for, as she quoted St. Je- 
rome as saying, “Ignorance of 
the Scriptures is ignorance of 
Christ.” She cited the great con- 
tribution Father Ronald Knox 
has made in his translation of 
the Bible, placing clarity of 
meaning above all other con- 
siderations. Then she _ listed 
“The Imitation of Christ,” 
though admitting that “this may 
not be for everyone”; “The Soul 
of The Apostolate,” the theme 
of which is so perfectly ex- 
pressed in the prayer found in 
the first chapter, “Spirit of light, 
imprint this truth in indelible 
characters on their minds: that 
their apostolate will be success- 
ful only in the measure that 
they themselves live that super- 
natural inner life, of which Thou 
art the Sovereign Principle and 
Jesus Christ the Source.” 

ECAUSE ANOTHER aim of 

the apostle must be the de- 
velopment of a solid knowledge 
of Christian Doctrine, she listed 
Father Farrell’s “Companion To 
The Summa” and Frank Sheed’s 
two great contributions to an 
understanding of the Church’s 
theological and social doctrine, 
“Theology and Sanity” and “So- 
ciety and Sanity.” If we are to 
be effective in spreading the 
Truth we must have a “reserve 
fund of knowledge for the sake 
of resonance”; our speech will 
become “tinny” and unconvinc- 
ing if we know only as much as 

“we give vocal expression to. 

“For breadth and understand- 
ing of men and the world we 
must have a knowledge of the 
great classies, for the Catholic 
mind is universal in its sympa- 
thies.” Marked out as “musts” 
were: the works of Dante and 
Shakespeare, both essentially 
Catholic; Sigrid Undset’s “Kris- 
tin Lavransdatter,” which “not 
merely tells us of another age 
but makes us live in it”; and 
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ent rites. Yet we must measure 
the work accomplished alongside 
the vast task to be finished. 
“No impression has been made 
as yet on the Asian block. Chris- 
tians remain on the fringe of 
things. . . . They are not the 
leaven in the mass. ... Has 
Christianity become a western, 
European, white religion ?”’) 





the works -of Cervantes. We 
should read these, not for mere 
education. or cultivation, but to 
know God and men. These books 
illuminate God in men. 

For familiarity with the lives 
and works of the saints we 
should seek good biographies 
which admittedly are hard to 
come by for “it is easier for 
writers to be realistic about the 
sordid than about the sublime.” 
St. Thomas More, particularly, 
exemplifies the ideal Catholic 
whose intensity of spirit com- 
bines with a sympathetic knowl- 
edge of men and their world. 
Mrs. Williams pointed out that 
his “Utopia” has been grossly 
and universally misunderstood 
and that his intention was -to 
demonstrate the irony of the 
fact that often wise and simple 
people without ‘the Christian 
faith are far wiser and more 
consistent than professing Chris- 
tians. a 


AMONG WRITERS OF OUR 

AGE, she cited the great 
“Chester-Belloc” combine, sug- 
gesting that the “belligerent Bel- 
loc” was a good antidote for the 
timid soul, but considering Ches- 
terton to be the greater of the 
two because of his vision of the 
whole, his cosmic view. She said 
his preoccupation with paradox 
was not a device, as many claim, 
but a necessary result of his 
view of reality. In her opinion, 
his greatest work is “The Ever- 
lasting Man,” in which he dem- 
onstrates from history and phi- 
losophy that the Christian faith 
fulfils the needs of man—a 
thesis never attempted by any- 
one else in quite the same way 
though she believes “it doesn’t 
quite come off” despite its most 
noble effort. : 

In summing up she agreed we 
must exercise self-control in 
order to select only the best in 
our reading and that the irony 
of the situation today is that 
with the progress in literacy our 
cultural standard has actually 
been lowered. The perusal of 
enduring books has decreased 
even among the most literary 
people. She deplored the tend- 
ency so prevalent now “to dip 
and skip and skim” which re- 
sults in superficial knowledge, 
but which for her and other 
book dealers and reviewers, alas, 
is an unwelcome necessity! She 
concluded that there is one con- 
solation for the Catholic how- 
ever: no matter how little he 
reads—or how superficially—he 
can never become as cultureless 
as the neo-pagan of the same 
intellectual standard because of 
the ancient sublimity and cul-, 
ture of the Mass. 

—Ellen Rehkopf 





sand, 
ST-SEBASTIAN 
SOLDIER 


Carl Merschel 


St. Sebastian, martyred in 


Rome in the fourth century. His 


feast is celebrated on Jan. 20. 
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Illinois. Must Complete Emancipation 


(Continued from Page 3) 


ticipants in the colored peoples 
conventions of Illinois meeting 
in Chicago in 1853 and Spring- 
field in 1856. 

John Brown and Frederick 
Douglas were close friends of his 
and frequently stayed at his 
home. 

John Jones through all these 
years was a leader in the cam- 
paign to abolish the vicious 
Black Laws of Illinois which 
denied all citizenship, rights to 
Negroes in the State. In 1863 
he published a forceful pamph- 
let “The Black Laws of Illinois 
and a Few Reasons Why They 
Should Be Repealed.” He made 
speeches, wrote articles, led in 
the organization of Negro and 
white groups throughout the 
state and lobbied throughout 
the session of the legislature 
while the matter was being con- 
sidered and finally in January, 
1865 the Black Laws were re- 
pealed. The Legislature went on® 
to endorse federal amendments 
granting suffrage to the race. 
Illinois became the first state 
to ratify the 13th Amendment, 
one day after Congress voted 
to submit the resolution to the 
various states. The 14th and 
15th Amendments were also 
passed with equal speed. 

Jones went on to amass a 
fortune of $100,000 or more, 
much of which was contributed 
to help advance the race and 
for charitable purposes. He was 
elected to the Cook County 
Board of Commissioners and re- 
elected for a three year term 
in 1871. Arna Bontemps says 
of Jones: “He lived and 
worked as a man—not a Negro 
—though he never lost his iden- 
tification as a colored American. 
It was not as a Negro that he 
conducted his business or was 
elected to political office or built 
his home. And it was not as a 
Negro, but an American that he 
was buried at Graceland in the 
section which also contains the 
graves of Freer, Pinkerton, and 
other friends of the struggle.” 

After the passage of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Act of 1850, the 
colored people of Chicago, num- 
bering about five hundred, called 
a mass meeting at the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church on 
Wells St., to decide upon a 
course of resistance to the law. 
The Chicago Journal says that 
there were over three hundred 
at the meeting, which was char- 
acterized by a degree of pru- 
dence and deliberation that was 
remarkable and commendable. 
A committee on resolutions re- 
ported the existence of a strong, 
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deep feeling to resist to the last 
every attempt to bear back to 
bondage any one of their num- 
ber, and a determination to de- 
fend each other at the risk of 
imprisonment, fine, limb gr life 
itself. Forced to abandon hope 
of protection by the govern- 
ment, not daring to trust to the 
protection of the public, nothing 
was left but self-protection. No 
violence would be used except as 
a last resort, when they would 
defend themselves at all hazards, 


They organized the Liberty 
Association to disseminate the 
principles of human freedom and 
all colored freedmen were urged 
to unite in this endeavor. 

They organized a Vigilante 
Committee in seven divisions, 
with six persons in each division 
to “patrol the city each night 
and keep an eye out for inter- 
lopers.”” This system was to be 
maintained as long as necessary 
for the safety of the colored 
people. 

In September, 1851 the white 
and colored residents of Sparta 
with arms in hand resisted and 
defeated the attempts of Sher- 
wood and other slave owners 


from Missouri to recapture their. 


fleeing slaves. 


The above are but a few high- 
lights of the struggle for human 
freedom and the Negroes who 
played a role in it during the 
great days preceding and during 
the Civil War. It should be fur- 
ther mentioned. that eighteen 
hundred and eleven Negro 
soldiers from Illinois served in 
the ranks of the Union Army. 
The significance of that figure is 
emphasized when we cite the 
fact that the Negro population 
of Illinois in 1860 was 7,628. 

We do no more now than 
mention in passing one of the 
many white Abolitionists, name- 
ly Owen Lovejoy, brother of 
Elijah. He devoted his entire 
life to the struggle for human 
rights. His home in Princeton 
was a station on the Under- 
ground Railroad. He served in 
the State Legislature from 
1854-56 and in that year was 
elected to the U. S. Congress 
and was reelected four times, 
serving until his death in 1864. 
In the words of Thaddeus 
Stevens, “His whole heart and 
soul were alive to the great 
cause of human freedom.” 


Monuments of marble or 
bronze to these men are but 
empty shells. Let us build a 
living memorial to those cour- 
ageous men and women by 
achieving their dream and hope 
of a world of peace, security 
and freedom for all men. 

Let Illinois stand in the fore- 
front of the campaign in the 
Ten Year Fight for Freedom. 
We must launch. a continuous 
crusade for the passage of 
F.E.P.C. for a full scale cam- 
paign of community and legal 
action to enforce the Civil 
Rights Laws and embark on an 
organization campaign that will 
increase the number of branches 
and the membership many fold. 


A convention was held in 
Aurora in January, 1844 for the 
purpose of organizing the poli- 
tical fight against Slavery and 
the Black Laws of Illinois. May 
it be recorded of our convention 
as a leading Abolitionist Icha- 
bod Codding of Will County, 
home county of our state presi- 
dent, did when he wrote of that 
convention: “The delegates re- 
turned to their homes in high 
spirits and holy purposes, and 
with unquenchable enthusiasm— 
their motto will be, Work, Work, 
Work.” 


Catholic Religious in Louisiana 
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To the left and right are Sisters of the Holy Family whose 
motherhouse is in New Orleans. In the center are two Dominican 
Rural Missionaries from Grosse Tete, La. Mere Marie de St. Paul 
brought them to the United States. 


Segregated Schools Viewed in South 


By Betty Schneider 


HREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
—It is interesting being in 
this part of the country while 
the school segregation cases are 
being heard in the Supreme 
Court. Daily headlines are play- 
ing up the hearings, the state- 
ments of Attorney General 
Brownell and the Administration 
recommendations for integra- 
tion, with a delicate but definite 
slant favorable to the “separate 
but equal” idea. The action of the 
Mississippi and the Georgia leg- 
islatures to allow grants to pri- 
vate citizens for education, pro- 
viding in effect a private rather 
than a public school system, is 
less subtle in approach. It will 
mean that the m&tter will come 
up for vote in the 1954 elections. 
All along the way, in the trip 
from Chicago to Louisiana which 
Delores Price and I took, we 
found, naturally, segregation 
versus integration in the ele- 
mentary schools a live issue. Re- 
actions to it are many, and gen- 


‘eralizations are hard and prob- 


ably dangerous. Most common 
among the attitudes of Negroes 
with whom we have spoken is 
one of hope, tied at times with 
reluctance and some fear as to 
how the whole matter can and 
will be worked out. One finds 








the-same sort of opinion among 
a very minute portion of white 
people. The more common ap- 
proach, however, among the lat- 
ter group is a definite assurance 
that somehow something will be 
worked out to circumvent the 
direct decision for integration, 
should one come. 

Effort to Equalize Schools 
[E' GREENWOOD, MISSISSIP- 

PI, we were guests at St. 
Francis Information Center, 
where a small Catholic group, 
under the sponsorship of the 
Franciscan Fathers, is working 
to provide a Christian recrea- 
tional program in the Negro 
neighborhood in which the group 
is living and working. The talk 
on Friendship House which we 
gave to a predominantly Negro 
group interested in Catholicism 
brought the matter of school- 
segregation up for discussion. 
We were happy to get the views 
of Dr. and Mrs. J. D. Montgom- 
ery, who are teachers in a rural 
colored school in Sidon, Missis- 
sippi. Dr. Montgomery is in fact 
president of the LeFlore County 
Negro Teachers’ Association, and 
both he and his wife have made 


studies of the Mississippi school: 


situation in their work for ad- 
vanced degrees, 

“Twenty-two dollars a year,” 
Mr. Montgomery told us, “is 
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spent educating a Negro child 
in LeFlore County, while two 
hundred and one dollars is spent 
on the white child.” There has 
been almost a “death-struggle 
leap’ in improvements in the 
past two or three years, in what 
Mr. Montgomery is sure is an 
attempt to keep the “status quo” 
by making it come closer to 
“separate but equal.” But there 
has been little attempt to get 
the Negro’s views and opinions 
even in the plans for the im- 
provement of the segregated 
set-up. And that in a state 
where over 50% of the popula- 
tion is colored. 

The old ‘pattern of the South 
rears its head in the attempt 
to. get Negro teachers to say 
that they want to continue the 
segregation pattern. Some of 
them no doubt have a fear that 
integration will mean that they 
lose their jobs, or that they will 
be demoted. This fear plus the 
frequent need in the past for the 
“Uncle Tom” (or subservient) 
attitude toward whites in order 
to succeed makes some Negroes 
continue to give this view, Mr. 
Montgomery concedes. But he 
is sure they are not convinced 
that segregation is a good thing, 


Educated to Go North 
SUCCESS TO THE AVERAGE 
NEGRO in this area, Fr. La- 

Bauve of Lafayette, Louisiana, 
told us, is to give his children 
a sufficient education so that 
they can go North. Throughout 
our visits with people who are 
working constructively for het- 
ter human relations, the advice 
suggested for young Negroes 
was, “Get out of the South.” 
And one can see the wisdom of 
their advice in many ways, as _ 
well as the reality that a phen- 
omenal percentage of Negro 
youth is following it. Yet there 
is tragedy-in the fact that the 
South is losing its best talents 
for leadership, in the solution 
of a problem that can’t possi- 
bly be solved without Negro and 
white leaders. 

No Communication Between 

Groups 

One Sees another view of the 
tragedy in the complete lack of 
communication between white 
and colored groups. The same 
situation can be found in any 
city in the United States, where 
the average John Q. Citizen is 
concerned. But here the lack is 
thorough, and not even inter- 
ested leadership has free access 
to opinions across the color line. 

Hopes for the future, it would 
seem, lie in the realization of 
the need for working interracial- 
ly to solve human problems that 
involve both white and colored. 
What a help to the future an 
interracial group of teachers 
meeting now to talk out and 
work out the problems of mak- 
ing a good, democratic and equal 
school-set-up could be! Yet a 
part of the price we are still 
paying for segregation, is the 
failure in many areas of the 
country to realize that you can’t 
build an integrated unified coun- 
try, much less a school system 
even when the will is there to do 
so, when the pattern continues 
to insist that all parties at the 
planning table are not on an 
equal basig. 
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You Can Feed Christ in the Hungry People of India 


Send CARE food package for $10—or a clothing and soap package for $8.50. 
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Send to Rev. A. J. Camoens 
St. Anthony’s Mission 


Kanjiracode, Kundara, S. India 
or to Rev. Fr. Hormidas, D.C. 


Carmelite Monastery 


Vazhakulam, U.S.T.C., India 
Donation checks 


—or to— 


Sister Berchmans, T.O.C.D. 


(Discaleed Carmelites) 


St. Anthony’s Poor-House 
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Travancore, S. India 
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